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IMxMIGRATION AND THE FOREIGN BORN POPU- 
LATION. 

By Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 



The population of the United States from 1880 to 1890 
increased 24.86 per cent. The foreign born element of the 
population increased during that period 38.47 per cent. The 
increase of this latter element goes on under peculiar condi- 
tions. It is not the natural increase of the foreign born who 
were here in 1880. On the contrary, the natural increase of 
the foreign born goes to swell the number of the native born. 
Neither is it the natural increase of the immigrants who came 
here during the period 1880 to 1890. Their natural increase 
goes also to swell the number of the native born. The in- 
crease is due entirely to immigration. Still further, this 
immigration must be sufficiently strong to overcome the 
decrease among the foreign born by all the deaths during the 
decade, the decrease among the immigrants by death after 
their arrival, and the loss by emigration. We have therefore 
in this case a very peculiar problem. That the increase 
has been so large shows an enormous immigration, or, on the 
other hand, a very slight diminution by deaths and by emi- 
gration. It is a matter of considerable interest to determine 
the relative value of these three factors, viz., the strength 
of immigration, the loss by emigration, i. e., the return of 
immigrants to their old home, and the decrease by deaths. 

The elements in this problem are some of them known and 
some of them unknown. We know of course the number of 
the foreign born in 1880 and 1890. We know still further 
the immigration for each year during the decade. The points 
to be determined are the emigration from this country, and 
the death rate among the foreign born and the immigrants. 
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The object of the following paper is to inquire whether these 
last two figures can be determined with any degree of approxi- 
mation. It would be extremely interesting to know accu- 
rately both facts, viz., the number of immigrants who, instead 
of remaining in this country, decide to return home ; and the 
mortality rate among these new citizens. The first fact is 
necessary in order to judge of the influence of immigration 
upon the growth of population in the United States. The 
second fact would throw light on the question of the relative 
increase of foreigners and natives in this country, and espe- 
cially whether the foreigners are crowding the natives out. 
It would also have a sociological interest in determining the 
effect of change of environment upon different nationalities. 

The statistical data for the solution of this problem seem 
to be the following : — 

In 1880 the number of the foreign born in the United 
States was 6,679,943. During the decade 1880 to 1890 the 
number of immigrants to the United States was 5,246,613. 
The two together make 11,926,556. This represents the 
number of foreign born persons who should have been here 
in 1890 if there had been no emigration and no deaths. The 
Eleventh Census gives the actual number of foreign born 
here in 1890 as 9,249,547. This leaves us with 2,677,009 to 
account for by emigration and by deaths. 

Let us take up first the question of emigration. We have 
no official statistics of the number of emigrants leaving the 
United States. The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department is accustomed to print in the annual Reports on 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States an estimate, 
made on the basis of returns from the principal shipping 
lines, of the number of passengers departing from the United 
States. Among these it is impossible to distinguish United 
States citizens going abroad, foreigners who have simply been 
travelling in this country and who are returning home, and 
emigrants who are leaving this country permanently. It is 
evident, however, that if for a series of years we take the 
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total number of passengers arriving in this country and 
deduct the total number of passengers departing from it we 
shall get at approximately the net immigration, i. e., the num- 
ber of foreigners who come and remain here. For the United 
States citizens who are among the passengers departing sooner 
or later reappear among the passengers arriving in this coun- 
try. So also the travellers from foreign countries, who figure 
among the passengers arriving in the United States, upon 
their return figure among the passengers departing from the 
United States. Such a series of ligures would not give us 
the net immigration for any single year, but for a consider- 
able period of time the result would be correct. 

On this basis the net immigration to the United States for 
the decade 1880 to 1890 is shown in the following table : — 



TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PASSENGERS DEPARTING FROM, 
AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PASSENGERS ARRIVING IN, THE UNITED 
STATES FOR EACH YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1881, TO 1800. 



Year Ending 


Passengers 


Passengers 


Net 


June 30. 


Arriving. 


Departing. 


Immigration. 


1881 


743,712 


112,072 


631,640 


1882 


869,144 


133,496 


735,648 


1883 


712,515 


157,954 


554,561 


1884 


649,491 


187,706 


461,785 


1885 


535,009 


243,890 


291,119 


1886 


444,303 


201,293 


243,010 


1887 


605,385 


193,897 


411,488 


1888 


663,039 


211,212 


451,827 


1889 


546,513 


239,557 


306,956 


1890 


564,442 


238,139 


326,303 








4,414,337 





According to this estimate the total net immigration to the 
United States during the ten years was 4,414,337. The total 
gross immigration having been 5,246,613 the net loss by emi- 
gration seems to have been 832,276. This would seem to 
show that 15.86 per cent of the total number of immigrants 
to this country sooner or later return home. It is evident, 
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however, from observation, that the tendency to emigrate 
varies with different nationalities. Our returns of passengers 
departing do not distinguish the nationality of the passengers, 
so that we shall have to content ourselves with this general 
figure without going into details. 

Such being the fact in regard to loss by emigration we turn 
to the second question of the probable loss by deaths. This 
is an even more difficult question. 

Our vital statistics for the United States are not very trust- 
worthy. Dr. Billings, in his investigation of 1880, made out 
a death rate for the United States of 15 pro mille. By com- 
parison with the registration in certain states he was led to 
believe that there was a deficiency in the number of deaths 
reported varying from 15 to 30 per cent. In view of this 
comparison, he was led to raise the death rate 20 per cent, 
making it 18 pro mille for the whole population. We do not 
know now whether the mortality among the foreign born is 
the same as that among the whole population or not. But 
even were the mortality the same the death rate would not 
be the same, for the foreign born have a much more favorable 
distribution by age than the whole population. On the basis 
of the death rate for the whole population by age classes given 
in Vol. xi, page xxv, of the Tenth Census, and the distribu- 
tion of native and foreign born persons in age classes given 
in Vol. xii, page ciii, of the Tenth Census, I have calculated 
that if the mortality be the same among the foreign born as 
among the whole population the foreign born have a death 
rate of 13.44. Raise this by 20 per cent, as Dr. Billings has 
done for the general death rate, and we have a death rate for 
the foreign born of 16.12 pro mille. 

We must consider still further the death rate among the 
immigrants after their arrival here. They have a different 
and even more favorable age distribution than the foreign 
born. Proceeding by the same method as before, I calculate 
that if the immigrants, after their arrival in this country, 
have the same mortality as the whole population the death 
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rate among them will be 11.6. Raise this by 20 per cent, as 
before, and we have a death rate for the immigrants of 13.92 
pro mille. Taking the average between the death rates of 
the foreign born and of the immigrants we have a death rate 
for the two classes of about 15 pro mille. 

Some objection may be raised to this calculation on the 
ground that the foreign born population which started in 
1880 with the death rate of about 16 would be constantly 
increasing in age, so that its death rate should be constantly 
increasing. To offset this it may be said that even after ten 
years the greater part of this population (65 per cent) would 
still be under the age where the mortality approaches 16 pro 
mille. Still further, that the younger part of this population 
would be constantly approaching an age where the mortality 
was less. The same fact would be true of the immigrants. 
While we allow them a death rate of 15 pro mille, the major- 
ity of them, during the whole period after their arrival, would 
be of an age (say from 15 to 30) where the death rate is very 
much less. 

On the basis of this net immigration, and with a probable 
death rate of 15 pro mille, I have made the following calcula- 
tion : Starting with the foreign born population of the United 
States in June, 1880, I have allowed a death rate of 15 pro 
mille, and at the end of the year have added the immigration 
of the year ending June 30, 1881. With this population I 
have continued, allowing a death rate of 15 pro mille, and 
adding at the end of the year the immigration for the year 
ending June 30, 1882. Continuing this process the survivors 
of the foreign born and of the immigrants should have been 
in 1890 9,825,727. This still leaves a deficiency of 576,180. 
There should be added to this deficiency the immigration 
overland, which does not enter into the returns of our Treas- 
ury Department after July 1, 1885. From the reports of the 
Minister of Agriculture of Canada we learn that during the 
period from July 1, 1885, to July 1, 1890, there passed through 
Canada, en route for the United States, not less than 379,942 
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immigrants ; allowing for these a death rate of 15 pro raille, 
the survivors in 1890 would number 368,186. These must 
be added to the former number, making a total deficiency of 
944,366. 

How shall we account for this great deficiency ? It ma,y 
be due to one or all of four causes, It may be that the 
death rate among the foreign born is greater than 15 pro 
mille. It may be that the emigration is greater than that 
which we have allowed for. It is barely possible that some 
of the foreign born persons may have declared themselves in 
the Census to have been native born. Or, finally, the enu- 
meration of the foreign born, at the Eleventh Census, may 
have been defective. In regard to the last two causes I do 
not know that we have any evidence accessible to prove or 
to disprove them. It will repay us to examine a little more 
closely the first two. 

In regard to the probable death rate we may extend the 
inquiry in the following direction : In Bulletin No. 357 of 
the Eleventh Census we have the foreign born by nationali- 
ties in 1880 and 1890. From the reports of the Treasury 
Department Bureau of Statistics we have the gross immigra- 
tion for each year by nationalities. If now we can find a 
nationality where there is not much probability of emigration 
or of defective enumeration, we shall be able to calculate the 
loss by death during the ten years. We seem to have such a 
case in the Russian and Polish Jews. These persons driven 
from Russia by persecution have no inducement to return ; 
hence, probably all that have ever come to this country are 
either here now or have died here. Still further, owing to 
peculiarities of race and language it is not probable that the 
Census has returned them either as native born or as belong- 
ing to some other nationality. Here, therefore, we have a 
case where we can test our assumed death rate. 

In 1880 the number of Russians and Poles in this country 
was 84,279 ; during the ten years from 1880 to 1890 the num- 
ber of immigrants from Russia and Poland was 265,088. The 
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two together make 349,367. The number of Russians and 
Poles in the Eleventh Census was 330,084. This shows the 
extraordinarily small deficiency of 19,283. We find now by 
calculation that a death rate of only 11 pro mille will account 
for this deficiency. In this case, therefore, we have a much 
lower death rate among the foreign born after their arrival 
in this country than among the other classes of the popula- 
tion. It is also to be noticed that among the Russian and 
Polish Jews there is a larger proportion of children (26.2 
per cent instead of 20.9 per cent) than is usual among immi- 
grants, owing to the fact that persecution drives whole 
families abroad. It must also be noticed that these Jews 
belong very largely to the poorest and most destitute classes, 
that they are crowded together in the tenement houses of 
large cities, that they are subject to excessive hours of labor, 
and that their sanitary condition is such as to bring about a 
high death rate rather than a low one. On the other hand, 
it is true that the Jews generally have a low mortality rate. 
Dr. Billings, in his special investigation of 16,000 Jewish 
families in this country, found a death rate of only 7.1 pro 
mille ; and in 1889 the highest death rate he allowed was less 
than 10 pro mille. But even taking this fact into considera- 
tion the indication seems to be that the death rate of 15 pro 
mille, which we have allowed for the immigrants, is suffi- 
ciently large. 

We have no other nationality which gives us so satisfac- 
tory a result as the one just mentioned, because in no other 
case can we assert that there is little or no emigration. An 
almost parallel case would seem to be that of the Norwegians 
and Swedes. They are a sturdy race who settle very largely 
on farms in the West, and their death rate would probably 
be low. I have no means of ascertaining whether the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes are inclined to return home, but I judge 
that this emigration cannot be very large. For these immi- 
grants we have the following figures : — 
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Norwegians and Swedes here in 1880, 376,066 

Norwegians and Swedes immigrants, 1880 to 1890, . . . 568,362 

Total, 944,428 

Norwegians and Swedes here in 1890, 800,706 

Deficiency, 143,722 

If we allow a death rate of 15 pro mille during the period 
1880 to 1890, the survivors in 1890 should have been 851,407. 
This leaves still a deficiency of 50,701, or 8.92 per cent, of 
the immigration of the decade to be attributed to emigration. 
This does not seem to be excessive. Allowing a death rate 
of 20 pro mille, the survivors in 1890 would have been 
822,686, leaving a deficiency of 21,980, or 3.86 per cent, of 
the immigration. 

There is one other nationality about which we have some 
special information. The British Board of Trade gives both 
the emigration and the immigration of persons of British and 
Irish origin. From this we can ascertain the net emigration 
to the United States of persons of British and Irish origin. 
This number would not be exact for any single year, but for 
a series of years it would give the net emigration. For the 
ten calendar years, 1881 to 1890, this net emigration amounted 
to 1,168,516. According to the United States statistics the 
number of immigrants of British and Irish origin was 1,462,- 
839. This would seem to indicate a return movement of 
British and Irish from the United States of 294,323, or 20.4 
per cent of the gross immigration, which does not seem exces- 
sive. Taking, now, this net immigration we have the follow- 
ing calculation: — 

British and Irish foreign born in United States, 1880, . . . 2,772,169 
British and Irish immigration, net, 1,168,516 

Total, 3,940,685 

Total British and Irish foreign born, 1890, 3,122,911 

Deficiency, 817,774 

This deficiency represents death among the foreign born 
of 1880 and the immigrants, during the ten years. But in 
order to account for this deficiency we require a very large 
death rate, as follows : — 
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Death Rate. 


Number in 1890 should 
have been 


Deficiency. 




3,469,650 
3,325,502 
3,187,379 
3,055,041 


346,739 


" " " 20 " " 


202,591 


" " " 25 " " 


64,468 


" " " 30 " " 


(Surplus) 67,870 





With a death rate of 15 pro mille we have therefore a 
deficiency of 346,739, even taking only the net immigration. 

It will be interesting to continue our inquiry to the other 
nationalities of which we have the record. We will present 
for each nationality a little table giving the foreign born of 
1880, the immigration during the ten years, the foreign born 
of 1890, the deficiency, the number of survivors, allowing a 
death rate of 15 pro mille, and the deficiency after allowing 
such death rate. 

GERMANY. 

German born (United States, 1880) 1,966,742 

German immigration, 1880 to 1890 (gross) 1,452,970 

Total, 3,419.712 

German born, 1890 2,784,894 



Deficiency, 634,818 



Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 




3,029.887 
2,910.215 
2,795,362 


244,993 

125,321 

10,468 


16.86 


" " 20 " " 


8.62 


" " 25 " " 









In the case of Germany, witli a death rate of 15 pro mille, 
we have only a moderate deficiency, which can easily be 
accounted for by a return movement of less than 17 per cent 
of the immigration. Such a return movement does not seem 
at all unreasonable, so that in this case we should say that 
the statistics were probably correct. It is to be observed that 
this return movement is less than the return movement of 
the British and Irish, which we discovered by comparing the 
British and American statistics. With a death rate of 20 
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pro mille (which is possible, as the German immigration is 
much of it of old date) the return movement is represented 
by only 8.62 per cent. 

DENMARK. 

Foreign born in United States, 1880 (Denmark), 64,196 

Danish immigration, 1880 to 1890 88,132 



Total, 152,328 

Foreign born in United States (Denmark), 132,543 



Deficiency 19,785 



Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 




137,419 
132,821 


4,876 
278 


5.53 











The Danish statistics are evidently very near the truth, 
for the slight deficiency of 5.53 per cent may be easily 
attributed to emigration. 

The countries thus far treated have given us but little 
difficulty. The other nationalities show a much larger defi- 
ciency. 

AUSTRIA, INCLUDING BOHEMIA. 

Austrian foreign born in United Slates, 1880, 124,024 

Austrian immigration, 1880 to 1890, 220,038 



Total 

Austrian foreign born in United States, 1890, . 



Deficiency 108,685 



Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 




319,532 
310,080 


78,156 
68,712 


34.57 


Death rate 20 pro milie 


30.40 



It is evidently useless to continue this table any further, 
for it would require an altogether impossible death rate to 
account for the deficiency. With the ordinary death rate of 
15 pro mille there would seem to be a return movement of 
over one-third of the Austrian-Bohemian immigration. This 
seems to me very large. 
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HUNGARY. 

Foreign born (Hungary) in United States, 1880, 11,526 

Immigration (Hungary), 1880 to 1890, 127,681 



Total, 139,207 

Foreign born (Hungary) in United States, 1890, 62,435 

Deficiency, 76,772 



Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 


Death rate 15 pro mille 


130,568 
127,848 


68,133 
65,413 


63.36 
61.23 







In the case of Hungary, even allowing a death rate of 20 
pro mille, there is still a very large deficiency. This would 
indicate an enormous migratory movement on the part of 
these people, corresponding perhaps to the general impression 
that a good many Hungarians come here to stay a short time 
with the intention of returning home. 

ITALY. 

Foreign born in United States, 1880 44,230 

Immigration (Italian), 1880 to 1890, 307,309 

Total 351,539 

Foreign born (Italy) in United States, 1890, 182,580 



Deficienc 






168,959 




Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 


Death rate 15 pro mille 


328,820 
321,696 


146,240 
139.116 


47.58 
46.26 







In the case of Italy, also, even with a death rate of 20 pro 
mille, we have a very considerable deficiency. It is the com- 
mon impression however, that a great many Italians return 
home. This is partly confirmed by the Italian statistics, 
which give the number of Italians returning to Italy, third 
class, from the United States, as 4734 in 1889, 2859 in 1890, 
and 10,265 in 1891. These statistics have been collected 
only during the last three years, and it seems possible that 
the figures for 1891 may be nearer the truth than those for 
the preceding years. 
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FRANCE. 

Foreign born (French) in United States, 1880 106,971 

Immigration, 1880 to 1890 60,464 



Total, 157,435 

Foreign born (French) in United States, 1890, 113,174 



Deficiency, 44,256 

It is evidently useless to calculate the deficiency with any 
ordinary death rate in the case of the French. The emigra- 
tion almost equals the immigration, so that the increase of 
the number of French in the United States is very slow. 
This has been true ever since 1860. From 1860 to 1870 the 
increase among the French foreign born was only 6532. 
From 1870 to 1880 there was an absolute decrease of 9431. 
From 1880 to 1890 there was an increase of 6203. This corre- 
sponds, therefore, to past experience, and seems to confirm 
the common notion, that the French always desire to return 
some day to France. 

The smaller countries of Europe are not very important in 
this question, but we will carry out the same calculation for 
them. 



HOLLAND. 
Foreign born (Dutch) in United States, 1880, 
Immigration (Dutch), 1880 to 1890, .... 



58,090 

.... 53,701 

Total, 111,791 

Foreign born (Dutch) in United States, 1890 81 ,828 



Deficiency, 29,963 



Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration, 




99,769 
96,078 


19,941 
14,250 


37.13 
26.63 







BELGIUM. 

Foreign born in 1880, 15,535 

Immigration, 1880-90, 20,177 



Total, 35,712 

Foreign born, 1890, 22,639 



Deficiency, 13,073 
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Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 


With death rate 15 pro mille. . . 
With death rate 20 pro mille. . . 


32,411 
31,401 


9,772 

8,762 


48.42 
43.42 



SWITZERLAND. 

Foreign born in 1880 88,621 

Immigration, 1880-90, 81,988 

Total, 170,609 

Foreign born, 1890, 104,069 

Deficiency, 66,540 



Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 




152,169 
146,451 


48,100 
42,382 


58.67 




51.69 







In order to judge, now, whether these deficiencies may 
reasonably be accounted for by a return movement of emi- 
gration, I have arranged the following table : — 

TABLE SHOWING THE EiMIGRATION NECESSARY TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 

DEFICIENCY IN THE STATISTICS, ALLOWING A DEATH 

RATE OF 15 PRO MILLE. 



Country. 



Russia and Poland 

Denmark 

Norway and Sweden 

Germany 

Great Britain and Ireland.. . 
Austria (including Bohemia) 

Hungary 

Italy 

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 



Deficiency. 



None. 
4,876 

50,701 
244,993 
626,706 

78,155 

68,133 
146,240 

19,941 
9,772 

48,100 



Percentage oi 
Immigration. 



None. 
5.53 
8.92 
16.86 
42.84 
34.57 
53.36 
47.58 
37.13 
48.42 
58.67 



Annual Emigration 

Necessary. 



None. 
487 

5,070 
24,499 
62,670 

7,815 

6,813 
14,624 

1,994 
977 

4,810 



I have omitted from this table France on account of the 
peculiar character of French migration. Remembering now 
that we have ascertained from two other and independent 
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sources that the return movement of emigration is probably 
from 16 to 20 per cent of the immigration, and taking into 
consideration the facts of observation in regard to various 
nationalities, we ought to be able from this table to form 
some opinion upon the question of how the deficiency is to 
be accounted for. 

France we omit from consideration, as just said. Belgium, 
with a deficiency of 48.42 per cent to be accounted for, is 
very likely in the same position as France. 

Russia and Poland, Norway and Sweden, and Denmark 
present no difficulty, the deficiency being so small. 

Germany (deficiency 16.86 per cent), it is reasonable to 
suppose, is about correct, for a slightly increased death rate 
and a moderate emigration would account for the deficiency. 

Italy (with a very large deficiency, 44.61 per cent) may 
be accounted for by a large death rate, which is not improb- 
able, considering the habits and condition of Italian immi- 
grants, accompanied by the large emigration which is com- 
monly supposed to exist. It is barely possible that similar 
causes may be at work among the Austrians and Bohemians, 
which would account for the large deficiency (34.57 per cent) 
among them. 

Hungary presents so large a deficiency (53.36 per cent) 
that it seems to me difficult to account for it on the same 
theory. It is true that there may be a heavy death rate 
among these people, and it is also commonly supposed that 
many of them return. It must also be remembered that many 
of the Hungarians live in remote mining districts, where they 
might easily have escaped enumeration. 

Holland and Switzerland are to me inexplicable. 

But the most serious case is that of the British and Irish. 
Taking only the net immigration there is a deficiency of 
nearly 30 per cent. Taking the gross immigration, in order 
to compare them with the other nationalities, there is a defi- 
ciency of 42.84 per cent. It must be remembered, too, that 
this does not include the immigration of British and Irish by 
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way of Canada, which must be large. There seems to be no 
reason why we should assign to the British and Irish a larger 
death rate than 15 pro mille. On the other hand, it seems to 
me impossible to believe that from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
British and Irish immigrants are accustomed to return home. 
Such a movement as that would inevitably have attracted 
attention. Two other solutions of the difficulty present them- 
selves. One is that the Irish living in the crowded tenement- 
house district of large cities and in factory towns, where 
both men and women are absent from home during the day, 
and many of the British and Welsh being, like the Hungari- 
ans in somewhat remote mining districts, the enumeration of 
these two classes may have presented unusual difficulties. 
The other consideration is that the British and Irish both 
speaking English it may have been difficult to distinguish 
them from the native born. This would have been especially 
the case in families where some of the children were born 
before and some after the parents came to this country. It 
is barely possible, therefore, that a portion of these British 
and Irish may be found among the native born of foreign 
parentage. 

It is possible to continue the analysis by distinguishing 
between the Irish, the Scotch, and the English (including 
the Welsh and British not specified). Following out our old 
method we have the three following tables : — 



IRELAND. 

Irish born, here in 1880, 1,854,571 

Irish immigration (gross), 1880 to 1890 655,482 

Total, 2,510,053 

Irish born, here in 1890 1,871,509 

Deficiency 638,544 



Death Kate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 




2,212,870 
2,112,315 


341,361 
240,806 


52.07 
36.73 
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ENGLAND (INCLUDING WALES AND GREAT BRITAIN NOT SPECIFIED). 

Foreign born in United States, 1880 747,462 

Immigration, 1880 to 1890, 657,488 

Total 1,404,950 

Foreign born in 1890, 1,009,171 







395,779 


Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 


Death rate 15 pro mille 

Death rate 25 pro mille 


1,257,303 
1,211,904 


248,132 
202,733 


37.73 
30.83 



SCOTLAND. 
Foreign born in United States in 1880, 

Immigration, 1880 to 1890, 

Total 

Foreign born in 1890, 



170,136 
149,869 

320,005 
242,231 



Deficienc 






77,774 




Death Rate. 


Survivors in 1890. 


Deficiency. 


Per Cent of 
Immigration. 




286,864 
276,671 


44,633 
34,440 


29.78 




22.98 







It seems from this calculation that, allowing a death rate 
of 15 pro mille, we have in the case of the Irish a deficiency 
of 52.07 per cent, of the English and Welsh 37-73 per cent, 
and of the Scotch of 29.78 per cent. In the case of both the 
English and Scotch the deficiency is very large, but may be 
partly explained by the migratory habits of these people, who 
may very likely, after coming to the United States, pass into 
Canada or to Australia. In the case of the Irish the defi- 
ciency is astonishing, and brings about the result that, not- 
withstanding an immigration of 655,482 during the decade, 
the Irish born population of the United States increased less 
than 1 per cent. In view of the fact that the population of 
Ireland is constantly decreasing, it seems to me impossible 
to believe that anything like this number of Irish return to 
their former home. This deficiency, therefore, can only be 
explained by the suggestions mentioned above. 

If we allow a greater death rate, say 20 pro mille, the 
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deficiency in most of the countries is still very large, as is 
shown by the following table : — 

TABLE SHOWING THE EMIGRATION NECESSARY TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 

DEFICIENCY IN THE STATISTICS, ALLOWING A DEATH 

RATE OF 20 PER MILLE. 



Country. 

Russia and Poland 

Denmark 

Norway and Sweden 

Germany 

Great Britain and Ireland 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Austria (including Bohemia) 

Hungary 

Italy 

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 



Deficiency. 



None. 

None. 

21,980 
125,321 
477,988 
202,733 

34,440 
240,806 

68,712 

65,413 
139,115 

14,250 
8,762 

42,382 



Percentage of 
Immigration. 



None. 

None. 
3.86 
8.62 
32.67 
30.83 
22.98 
36.73 
30.40 
51.23 
45.26 
26.63 
43.42 
51.69 



Annual Emigration 
Necessary. 



None. 
None. 

2,198 
12,532 
47,798 
20,273 

3,444 
24,080 

6,871 

6,541 
13,911 

1,425 
876 

4,238 



In conclusion I would say that, although this investigation 
does not seem to lead to very precise results, yet it may be 
of value in the following directions : — 

(1) These differences which we have discovered among 
the different nationalities may serve to confirm the results as 
to mortality among the foreign born, which it is supposed 
will be presented by Dr. Billings in the mortality statistics 
of the Eleventh Census. 

(2) The investigation may serve to show that the census 
enumerators, in the case of certain classes of the population, 
meet with peculiar difficulties in getting complete returns. 
This is not intended as in any sense an attack upon the integ- 
rity of the Eleventh Census, but as pointing out those cases 
where any enumeration is apt to be incomplete. 

(3) This investigation may be of sociological interest in 
showing that the character of the immigration from different 
countries varies greatly. The question whether immigration 
is permanent or temporary must be of great importance in 
judging of the influence of that immigration both upon popu- 
lation and upon social institutions. 



